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moistened various earths1 with the spirit of nitre, and heated the mixtures in gun-barrels; in each case he obtained dephlogis-ticated air. Priestley was now satisfied that his new air was pure air, or, in his language, dephlogisticated air; and, as regards the atmosphere, he says:
"There remained no doubt in my mind but that atmospherical air, 01 the thing we breathe, consists of the nitrous acid and earth, with so mud phlogiston as is necessary to its elasticity, and likewise so much more as is required to bring it from its state of perfect purity to the mean eonditior in which we find it."
The name dephlogisticated air embodied accurately Priestley's conception of the relation of this air to atmospheric air. The latter was supposed-by him to contain sufficient phlogiston not only to keep its component parts, "the nitrous acid and earth/: in the state of an elastic fluid, but also to temper its purity tc such a degree as to make it suited for the performance of its various functions; the removal of the superabundant phlogistor was the formation of the new air; the new air was nothing more than a purer form of atmospheric air.2 To dephlogisticate ar air meant, in Priestley's language, to purify that air; he said "phlogistic matter is the very bane of purity with respect to air they being exactly plus and minus to each other."
Priestley thought of the atmosphere as being constant!} "vitiated" or "rendered noxious," or "depraved," or "corrupted," by processes of respiration, combustion, and the like and he showed that air which has been rendered noxious if "depurated" by the combined action of green plants, water and sunlight upon it.
It is not easy to form a clear picture of the process which wa! supposed by Priestley to occur when atmospheric air waj dephlogisticated by first heating lead in it, and then mon strongly heating the red lead that was formed. "Metals/ said Priestley, "are generally supposed to consist of nothing
1  " For this purpose I tried, with success, flowers of zinc,  chalk, quicklime slacked lime, tobacco-pipe clay, flint, and Muscovy talck, with other similar sub stances."    (Experiments on Air, 2d Ed., Vol. ii. p. 55.)
2 In one place he speaks of  atmospheric  air as being the same thing  a dephlogisticated   air,   "but  in  a state  of inferior  purity";   and in  anothe place he says of atmospheric air that it is " only dephlogisticated air in a stat of depravation."